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ADDRESS. 


Gil  thoUj^ht  proper,  previously  to  the  first 
distribution  of  prizes  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia, 
that  something  should  be  said  by  way  of  introduction. 
In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  such  obvious  pro¬ 
priety,  and  in  compliance  w’ith  the  invitation  of  the 
Directors  of  the  institution,  I  am  to  speak  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion.  If  my  ability  bore 
any  proportion  to  my  interest  in  the  subject  of  Art,  I 
might  hope  to  lend  substantial  aid  to  the  objects  of  our 
association.  But  happily  I  am  relieved  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  attempting  a  duty  too  high  for  me  by  the 
belief  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Art-Union  is  already, 
even  in  its  infancy,  too  well  established  to  be  dependant 
upon  what  I  may  offer  in  its  behalf.  I  am  an  adept 
neither  in  the  science  nor  the  philosophy  of  Art.  Nor 
have  I  enjoyed  any  but  the  most  common  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste.  I  do  not  say 
these  things,  which  are  simply  matters  of  fact,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  modesty.  But  I  would  have  it  under- 
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stood  that  your  speaker  on  the  present  occasion  brings 
to  the  office  no  special  authority  of  skill  or  learning, 
that  he  is  simply  one  of  the  people,  exercising  in  regard 
to  the  topics,  to  which  we  are  now  invited,  such  fiiculties 
of  sight  and  sensibility  as  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give 
him ;  and  of  course  whatever  is  said,  is  said  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  skilful  and  wise  in 
Art,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  not  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  association  in  whose  behalf  we  are  met,  is  one 
of  a  class,  of  recent  origin,  which  show  their  adaptation 
to  our  times,  and  demonstrate  their  utility  by  their 
rapid  and  surprising  success.  Taking  their  rise  in 
Germany — that  land,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
much,  for  the  Printing  Press,  Gunpowder,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation :  the  three  great  elements,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  of  modern  civilization — Art- 
Unions  were  first  brought  into  notice,  and  proposed  to 
the  British  public  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  by 
a  commission  of  Parliament,  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Shortly  after,  in  1837,  the  London  Art-Union  was 
formed,  which,  commencing  with  a  subscription  of 
something  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  first 
year,  received,  at  the  termination  of  its  fifth  year,  more 
than  five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  and  is  now 
in  the  receipt  of  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Similar  success  has  attended  almost  every 
association  of  the  kind  that  has  been  formed  in  Great 


Britain  and  in  this  country.  The  American  Art-Union, 
established  in  New  York,  numbered  upwards  of  four 
thousand  subscribers  at  the  termination  of  the  year 
1846.  At  its  last  anniversary,  upwards  of  nine  thou¬ 
sand  subscriptions  were  reported  to  the  association, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  each,  gives  an  income 
of  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  year. 
In  this  thrifty  age,  the  whole  visage  of  which  is 
sharpened  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  when  money  and 
money’s  worth  are  the  great  centres  to  which  so  many 
interests  gravitate,  the  facts,  just  stated,  may  be 
received  as  pretty  decisive  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  public  recognition  of 
their  advantaoes. 

The  method,  by  which  their  objects  are  attained,  is 
very  simple,  and  substantially  the  same  in  all.  For 
an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars,  there  is  received, 
in  return,  an  engraving  which,  by  no  ordinary  method 
of  publication,  could  be  obtained  for  a  less  sum,  if  for 
as  little.  And,  in  addition,  every  subscriber  has  a 
chance  of  receiving  an  original  picture,  of  greater  or 
less  value.  It  being  the  sole  object  to  encourage  x4rt 
and  xUrtists,  and  to  distribute  works  of  art,  the  money 
received  from  subscribers,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  engraving  and  other  expenses,  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  for  which  the  subscribers  draw' 
lots;  or  it  is  divided  into  different  sums,  for  the 
purchase  of  such  pictures  as  the  prize  hclders  may 
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themselves  select ;  a  prize  holder,  in  the  latter  case, 
being  allowed  the  liberty  to  purchase  any  picture  to 
be  obtained  for  the  amount  of  the  prize  which  he  has 
drawn;  if  the  price  of  the  picture  which  he  wishes  to 
possess  is  greater  than  the  prize,  the  prize  may  go 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  picture ;  but  if  less,  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  picture  and  the 
amount  of  the  prize  is  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury  of 
the  association.  I  refer,  in  passing,  to  this  regulation, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia, 
because  it  shows  what  care  is  taken,  and  what  effectual 
provisions  are  made,  to  guard  these  institutions  from 
being  perverted  to  mercenary  ends. 

It  is  apparent  that  while  the  object  of  these  Art- 
Unions  is  kept  singly  in  view,  and  all  concerned  look 
simply  to  the  encouragement  and  enjoyment  of  Art — 
and  these  associations  are  so  judiciously  constituted 
that  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  as  experience  thus  far 
amply  testifies — they  are  altogether  deserving  the 
bountiful  patronage  they  receive,  and  must  be  fruitful 
of  good  results.  They  help  to  diffuse  far  and  wide  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  to  open  to  men  new  and 
innocent  sources  of  enjoyment,  to  encourage  Artists  by 
furnishing  them  with  opportunities  of  disposing  of  their 
works.  They  help  to  embellish  human  life.  They 
cultivate  not  only  a  taste  for  fine  paintihgs,  but  they 
tend  to  impart  lo  the  whole  community — or  rather  to 
foster  in  the  whole  communitv — the  natural  sense  of 
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grace  and  beauty.  But  before  pursuing  any  farther 
the  train  of  thought  which  here  opens  upon  us,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  particulars  in  the 
constitutions  of  these  Unions  for  the  furtherance  of 
Art. 

When  the  directors  of  an  Art-Union  are  required  by 
its  constitution  to  select  and  purchase  the  pictures, 
which  are  to  be  distributed  as  prizes,  there  are  two 
difficulties  that  may  obviously  result.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  a  popish  infallibility  of  taste  is  conceded  to 
the  managers,  the  prize  holders  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  always  satisfied.  An  individual  may  draw  a 
picture  upon  which  a  high  value  is  put,  to  which,  such 
are  the  differences  of  taste,  he  is  hardly  willing  to 
give  house  room ;  the  value  of  which,  if  it  is  valuable, 
he  does  not  appreciate.  Again,  where  the  managers 
purchase  the  pictures,  there  is  great  liability  to  fa¬ 
voritism,  and  thus  an  Art-Union,  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  the  Artists  in  the  country,  may, 
in  fact,  encourage  Art  only  in  one  particular  clique, 
neighborhood,  or  city.  The  directors  may  be  men  of 
taste,  inspired  with  an  honest  love  of  Art,  still  they 
may  be  biassed  and  prejudiced,  unconsciously,  in  many 
ways.  For  my  own  part,  without  disparaging  my  own 
taste,  of  which  I  may,  without  offence,  have  as  good  an 
opinion  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  do  not  insist  that  it 
shall  be  a  law  to  others,  I  should  most  earnestly  decline 
choosing  pictures  for  other  people.  We  all  have  our 
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favorites,  and  tiiere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
subscribers  of  an  yVrt-Union  should  not  have  theirs  as 
well  as  the  managers,  and  be  [)ermitted  to  please 
themselves.  The  Philadelphia  Art-Union,  by  giving  to 
the  prize  holders  the  right  to  make  their  own  selections 
from  the  works  of  American  Artists,  not  only  avoids 
the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  does,  I 
conceive,  by  this  arrangement,  secure  a  positive  good, 
and,  by  this  simple  provision  alone,  exert  no  slight 
influence  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  popular 
taste.  For  the  subscribers,  who  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  prize  holders,  Avill  immediately  have  whatever 
taste  or  judgment  they  may  possess  put  in  requisition. 
Many  among  us  may  never  before  have  exercised  any 
critical  skill  whatever.  But  when  they  are  to  choose 
pictures  for  themselves,  they  will  take  care  to  examine 
and  compare  different  specimens  of  Art.  They  will 
look  at  all  pictures  with  new’  eyes — they  will  see  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  will  gather  a  vast  deal  of 
information  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  thus  becoming  eager 
pupils  in  the  school  of  Art.  And  our  association  allow's 
the  prize  holders,  not  only  to  choose  for  themselves,  but 
to  choose  from  the  whole  country.  Wherever,  south 
or  north,  east  or  w^est,  through  these  United  States,  a 
picture  may  be  found,  which  is  at  once  the  work  and 
the  property  of  an  American  Artist,  (it  must  be  the 
property  of  the  Artist,  in  order  to  exclude  all  middle- 
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men,  all  huckstering,)  the  painting  may  be  purchased 
by  a  prize  holder  of  our  Art-Union,  that  is,  of  course,  if 
its  price  is  equivalent  to  the  prize  drawn;  if  it  is  not.  it 
may  be  obtained  under  the  conditions  I  have  already 
stated.  In  this  respect,  our  Art-Union  dilTers  from  all 
others.  It  extends,  in  a  manner,  over  the  whole  country. 
It  tends  to  promote  the  increase  of  public  exhibitions  of 
works  of  Art.  But  whether  the  works  of  every  American 
Artist  have  been  in  any  exhibitions  or  not,  they  may  be 
obtained  by  the  prize  holders  of  the  Philadelphia  Art- 
Union  ;  whereas  the  London  Art-Union,  while  it  gives  its 
prize  holders  freedom  of  choice,  restricts  that  freedom 
to  a  few  of  the  great  public  galleries  or  exhibitions. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  these  Art-Unions  that 
claims  our  notice,  especially  as  it  is  a  feature  which 
once  had  so  questionable  a  look  that  the  existence  of 
the  great  London  Art-Union  was  at  one  time  seriously 
endangered,  as  a  violation  of  legal  enactments,  although 
numbers  of  the  highest  personages  of  the  realm  were 
enrolled  among  its  members.  I  refer  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  annual  prizes  are  distributed,  namely,  by  the 
drawing  of  lots,  by  which  an  Art-Union  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  lottery.  And  what  rendered  this  feature  of  these 
institutions  still  more  suspicious,  in  the  view  of  many 
intelligent  and  well  disposed  persons,  is  the  known  fact 
that  in  times  past,  when  the  law  everywhere  permitted 
and  sanctioned  lotteries,  lotteries  were  instituted  for 

useful  and  even  religious  objects.  With  the  recollection 
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of  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
people,  not  duly  informed,  should  look  upon  an  Art- 
Union  as  an  institution  of  this  sort ;  a  plan  devised, 
under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  Art,  to  make  money 
for  somebody  by  the  favor  of  chance  or  fortune,  in 
plain  words,  by  gambling.  But  Art-Unions  have  no 
purposes  of  this  sort  whatever.  There  is  no  appeal 
made  to  the  love  of  gain.  They  have  their  origin  and 
their  end  in  the  love  of  Art.  They  offer  no  chance  of 
a  fortune  to  anybody,  although  they  furnish  Artists  with 
new  opportunities  of  making  their  fortunes,  if  they  can, 
by  genius,  skill,  and  industry.  The  essential  evil  of 
lotteries  is,  that  they  destroy  the  faith  of  men  in  that 
great  law  of  our  nature  which  prescribes  labour  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  all  enduring  success,  and 
they  teach  men  to  worship  fortune  as  their  God,  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  their  lot.  Beneath  this  fatal 
error,  the  mind  loses  its  uprightness,  and  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  integrity  to  the  prospect  of  a  lucky 
chance.  And  if  a  lucky  chance  occurs,  and  wealth 
comes  all  at  once,  without  being  purchased  by  long 
habits  of  honest  labour,  a  giant  curse  is  sure  to  come 
with  it,  and  converts  the  gold,  that  was  so  fondly  coveted, 
into  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  degradation,  dishonor, 
and  death.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  lotteries.  But  Art-Unions,  as  they  are  constituted, 
have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  shake  any  man’s 
faith  in  the  binding  obligation  of  work.  The  subscri- 
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bers  receive  a  fair  return  for  the  amount  which  they 
pay,  in  the  engraving  which  every  subscriber  receives, 
and  they  all  have  the  consciousness  of  helping  an 
honorable  class  of  men,  and  of  being  engaged  in 
contributing  to  a  vast  social  good,  I  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  simple  truth.  Were  it  otherwise — if 
any  injurious  moral  influence  were  exercised  by  Art- 
Unions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  experience  of 
nearly  twelve  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  much 
longer  period — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — on  the 
Continent,  w^ould  have  made  it  manifest,  especially 
when  the  public  mind  was  awake  and  sensitive  on  this 
point.  But  no  evil,  but  immense  good,  has  been  done 
by  Art-Unions,  and  they  have  been  steadily  attracting 
the  patronage  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the  highest 
station  and  character. 

I  return  now  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  these  associations.  I  have  said, 
what  indeed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  they 
cultivate  a  taste  for  works  of  Art,  and  so  exert  a 
civilizing  influence,  and  that  they  give  employment  to 
Artists.  In  1844,  when  the  London  Art-Union  was 
in  peril  of  being  broken  up  on  the  ground  of  its 
supposed  illegality,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Government,  to  the  effect  that  “the  London  Art-Union, 
during  the  seven  years  it  had  then  existed,  had  expend¬ 
ed  about  £36,000  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
works  of  Art,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Artists, 


and  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  and  a  taste  for 
the  Fine  Arts  throughout  the  empire ;  that  none  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  its  management  had  any  pecuniary 
or  other  personal  interest  therein ;  that  it  had  put  into 
operation  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  medal-die 
sinkers,  and  workers  in  bronze ;  that  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  correspondents  not  merely  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Singapore,  Nova 
Scotia,  Hobart  Town,  Mexico,  and  New  York;  and 
had  thus  bound  together  by  one  common  interest — an 
important  and  good  one — a  multitude  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world,  and  had  opened  to  many  fresh 
sources  of  elevating  gratification,  tending  to  wean  them 
from  debasing  pursuits.” 

These  specific  results  of  our  associations  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  intelligible  and 
apparent.  Every  one  sees  that  the  consequence  must 
be  that  a  new  interest  is  awakened  in  works  of  Art, 
and  that  employment  is  furnished  for  Artists.  But, 
after  all,  the  general  idea  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  very  vague  and  indefinite.  It  is  all  very 
well  that  men  are  pleased,  and  it  is  still  better  that 
one  great  class  of  workers  should  have  employment. 
Still,  to  what  does  the  pleasure  amount  ?  To  what 
substantial  good  does  it  contribute  ?  And  what,  in 
the  end,  is  the  worth  of  the  Artist’s  labors,  beyond 
the  advantai^e  to  himself? 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  questions,  and  to  meet 
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that  scepticism  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  the  great  devotion  of  our  times  to 
matters  of  practical  utility  has  naturally  enough  gene¬ 
rated,  and  which  lurks  in  so  many  minds,  I  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  even  if  we  could  not  clearly  discern 
what  good  is  to  come  of  the  Fine  Arts,  still  they  have  a 
rightful  claim  to  our  regard,  on  this  ground,  namely, 
that  they  meet  an  essential  want  of  our  nature,  and 
spring  from  a  plain  principle,  nay,  one  of  the  very 
highest,  if  not  the  highest  principle  of  the  human 
constitution,  a  principle  to  the  culture  of  which  they 
help  to  minister.  And  that  our  nature,  our  whole 
nature,  should  be  duly  cultivated — that  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  a  prime  duty,  and  the  chief  business  of 
human  life,  even  though  we  could  not  discern  what  is 
to  be  the  result  of  such  cultivation.  The  term  Art 
would  seem  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  the  opposite 
of  the  term  Nature.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the 
Fine  Arts — Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  and  Sculpture — 
are  all  natural,  and  the  highest  works  of  Art  in  either 
of  these  departments,  those  works  which  are  inspired 
and  fashioned  by  the  finest  genius,  are  the  highest 
works  of  Nature.  That  principle  of  the  human  soul, 
of  which  the  Fine  Arts  are  at  once  the  offspring  and 
the  witnesses,  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful :  in  its  first 
stage  the  love  of  visible  beauty,  but  in  its  essence  and 
aspiration  the  love  of  spiritual  beauty,  of  the  Eternal 
Harmony,  of  the  infinite  grace  and  beauty  of  God.  The 
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Fine  Arts  are  the  means,  the  voice,  by  which  this 
holiest  and  most  ennobling  sentiment  of  the  human 
bosom  seeks  to  express  itself. 

That  the  Fine  Arts  thus  spring  out  of  man’s  nature, 
and,  indeed,  out  of  his  highest  nature,  is  apparent  by 
many  expressive  indications.  One  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  childhood  is  the  open  and  eager  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  which  kindles  the  imagination  and 
inspires  the  activity  of  the  young,  making  a  “  picture 
book”  an  all-sufficing  balm  for  the  heaviest  sorrows  of 
infancy,  and  transforming  a  slate  and  pencil  into  a 
magician’s  tablet  and  wand. 


Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 

A  six  years  darling  of  a  pigmy  size ! 

See,  where  ’mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother’s  kisses. 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father’s  eyes  ! 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life. 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  learned  art. 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part. 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  “humorous  stage” 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 

That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage. 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 


Thus,  with  the  pure  genius  of  a  high  Artist,  Words¬ 
worth  describes  the  unfolding  in  the  child’s  nature  of 
that  primal  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  which  the  Fine 
Arts  have  their  origin.  From  its  very  birth,  the  human 
spirit  is  an  artist,  and  its  natural  organs  are  the 
implements  of  its  art. 

But  that  natural  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  the  soul 
and  inspiring  principle  of  all  Art,  is  seen  not  only  in 
the  child’s  nature,  but  also  in  those  who  would  fain 
deny  its  claims  and  ignore  its  existence.  They  may 
forbid  the  cultivation  of  Music  and  Painting,  and  insist 
that  nothing  shall  be  consulted,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  dress,  for  instance,  beyond  decency  and  comfort, 
denying  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  so  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  even  as  it  might  find  in  the  attire  of  the  person. 
But  Nature  is  not  to  be  thus  summarily  put  down. 
She  contrives  stealthily  to  weave  a  grace  into  the 
plainest  Quaker  garb,  and  compels  those  who  study 
plainness  of  dress  to  refer,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  to 
a  standard  of  ideal  simplicity.  The  spirit  of  beauty, 
cast  out  in  one  shape,  appears  in  another;  and  fineness 
of  texture  and  a  certain  costly  air  take  the  place  of 
gay  colors  and  decorations.  It  is  an  ancient  saying, 
“though  you  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she 
will  return  upon  you,”  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  will  be  gratified ;  and 
they,  who  abjure  the  harp,  the  psaltery,  and  the 
dulcimer,  are  compelled  to  listen  to  a  species 
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of  music,  in  the  monotonous  chanting  of  their 
preachers. 

But  farther,  there  is  an  inseparable  fellowship,  nay, 
an  identity,  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They  arc  all  the  offspring 
of  one  principle.  They  spring  out  of  the  same  nature. 
If  music  and  painting  are  banished,  then  poetry  must 
go  too,  because  poetry  is  music  and  painting  both.  It 
is  music  in  its  numbers,  and  paintipg  in  the  forms 
which  it  gives  to  its  creations.  Every  poet,  (and  every 
man,  even  the  most  illiterate,  the  wild  Indian  of  the 
West,  who  has  any  life,  any  passion  in  him,  is  in  this 
respect  a  poet,)  becomes  a  painter  and  an  artist  the 
instant  he  undertakes  to  express  his  emotion  and  give 
it  form  in  words.  All  sincere  lan^uaire — all  lansuage 
that  is  the  genuine  expression  of  deep  feeling — is 
poetical,  figurative,  picturesque.  Nature  continually 
prompts  us  to  use  metaphorical  forms  of  speech,  which 
are  so  many  pictures,  not,  indeed,  presented  visibly  to 
the  eye  on  canvas,  but  composed,  drawn,  and  colored, 
by  the  imagination  ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  the  emotion  from  which  we  speak,  the  painting  in 
words  is  bold  and  complete.  So  that  if  the  art  of 
painting  is  not  to  be  cherished,  neither  is  the  art  of 
speech,  for  this,  too,  concerns  itself,  especially  when 
most  in  earnest,  in  constructing  beautiful  forms,  which, 
to  the  imagination,  are  as  well  defined  and  expressive 
as  if  they  were  fixed  upon  the  canvas  or  hewn  out  of 
marble.  Even  the  common  daily  speech  of  men 
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breathes  the  soul  of  Art.  This  very  name  of  the 
faculty,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  imagination,  in 
other  words,  the  power  of  imagining  things,  of  fashion¬ 
ing  images,  does  it  not  show  us  that  Art  is  native  to  the 
mind  of  man  ?  Nature  makes  Artists  of  us  all,  and  we 
cannot  so  much  as  frame  a  sentence  that  there  shall  not 
be  a  picture.  In  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  human 
spirit— there  the  canvas  is  always  spread  and  the  pencil 
ever  busy.  Happy  they  who  have  their  minds  filled 
with  noble  pictures  and  majestic  images,  and  who,  by 
the  tongue,  the  pen,  the  chisel,  or  the  brush,  can  help 
us  to  participate  in  their  visions  of  beauty  and  make 
them  our  own  !  The  very  instincts  of  our  nature  plead 
with  us^to  encourage  and  honor  them. 

But  the  love  of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  the  central 
life  of  Art,  dwells  not  only  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  it  is 
revealed  throughout  all  nature  as  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  all-creating,  all-upholding  spirit.  Men  study 
external  nature  as  a  vast  machine  which  works  merely 
to  supply  them  with  bread.  They  look  at  it  chiefly 
with  an  eye  to  its  economic  uses ;  and  the  vast  volume 
of  Nature,  (as  it  has  been  said)  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
nothing  more  or  better  than  a  grand  domestic  cookery 
book,  crowded  with  receipts  for  the  human  kitchen. 

If  such  be  its  character,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
most  superbly  illustrated,  more  richly  illuminated  than 
was  ever  popish  missal,  and  that  it  contains  illustrations 
which  no  culinary  skill  can  interpret.  For  does  not 
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creation  overflow  with  beauty?  We  nave  but  to  glance 
at  the  sunset  sky,  the  midnight  heavens,  the  foaming 
waterfall,  mountains,  streams  and  fields,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  Creative  Power  is  not  a  pure  intellect, 
adapting  means  to  ends,  designing  and  combining — 
there  are  traces  everywhere  of  something  higher  than 
mere  contrivance  or  design.  Is  there  not  an  infinite 
heart  throbbing  under  the  graceful  and  gorgeous 
drapery  of  the  Universe,  a  living  soul  of  joy  breathing 
through  all  nature,  and  exulting  in  her  grandeur  and 
beauty  ?  Whence  are  all  those  wildernesses  of  flowers 
blooming  in  hidden  nooks  and  unvisited  prairies, 
wasting  their  sweetness  and  their  grace  on  the  desert 
air?  No  man  hath  gone  there  to  enjoy  them  and  put 
them  to  his  use.  Those  ‘‘rainbow-colored  shells,” 
“  bright  things  that  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain,”  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean — do  they  not  bear  testimony  that 
the  Creating  Spirit  delights  in  the  production  of  beauty? 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  Artists  ?  There  is  present,  then, 
in  nature  the  spirit  of  Art.  And  the  x4rtist — painter, 
sculptor,  or  poet — who  is  devoted  to  great  works,  in 
which  he  embodies  and  expresses  liis  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  is  not  misled  by  an  artificial  taste.  The 
genius  that  impels  him,  if  it  be  genius,  and  not  a 
craving  for  money  or  fame  alone,  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  that  power  which  has  given  beauty  to  the 
whole  creation,  and  he  is  working  in  harmony  with 
nature. 
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In  all  that  I  have  now  said  my  purpose  has  been 
simply  to  show  that  Art  is  born  of  Nature— that 
painting  and  sculpture  spring  from  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  native  to  the  human  mind,  revealinor  itself  in 
the  very  infancy  of  our  being,  disclosed  even  those  who 
would  suppress  it,  and  appealed  to  and  encouraged  by 
all  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Upon  this 

ground  alone  the  Fine  Arts  claim  our  regard.  Nature 
sanctions  the  claim. 

But  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  limited  to  these 
considerations.  Art  is  useful  as  well  as  natural.  The 
pleasure  which  it  affords  is  not  only  in  itself  of  a  refined 
character,  it  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  all  our  tastes. 
To  persons  dwelling  amidst  the  dust  and  noise  and  hot 
rivalries  of  a  city,  landscape  paintings  produce  the 
effect  of  a  visit  to  the  quiet  and  loveliness  of  rural 
scenes.  Few  are  they  for  whom  the  country,  either 
for  its  own  beauty,  or  for  its  associations  with  the 
pleasant  times  of  childhood,  has  not  a  powerful  charm. 
We  gaze  upon  a  picture  portraying  some  country  spot, 
we  detect  some  resemblance  to  places  we  have  visited, 
and  immediately  we  are  lost  in  a  reverie  of  pleasing 
recollections,  in  which  the  spirit  bathes  as  in  a  stream, 
and  is  refreshed  j  and  the  sum  of  our  enjoyment  or 
happiness  is  thus  sensibly  increased.  For  myself,  I 
almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  tell  a  good  landscape 
painting  from  a  poor  one.  For  however  poor  the  picture 
may  be,  judged  by  principles  of  Art,  however  defective 


may  be  its  coloring,  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that 
reminds  me  of  pleasant  nooks  that  I  have  seen,  or 
should  love  to  be  in,  the  painting  instantly  has  my  eye 
and  my  heart.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  special 
fondness  for  this  branch  of  Art,  but  still  I  recognize  in 
it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  same,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  others.  As  it  is  with 
landscape  painting,  so  is  it  with  all  other  kinds  of 
painting.  There  is  a  refining  pleasure  communicated 
to  the  mind ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  virtue  leads  to 
happiness,  so  is  it  also  true  that  make  men  happy,  help 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  better  sentiments  of 
their  nature,  and  you  will  be  helping  to  make  them 
virtuous.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  should  enter  his 
house  every  day  between  row  s  of  majestic  statues  to 
make  him  magnanimous.  We  cannot  all  or  any  of  us 
do  this,  but  we  can  help  to  multiply  works  of  Art. 
We  can  surround  the  minds  of  men  wuth  soothing 
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and  exalting  pictures  and  images.  He  who  is  daily 
immersed  in  the  cares  of  business,  may  have  the  walls 
of  his  parlor  hung  round,  with  rural  scenes,  for  instance, 
so  that  it  shall  be  as  if  those  walls  w^ere  pierced  with 
windows  or  loopholes,  through  which  he  looks  out  into 
the  country,  and  feels  the  cool  breath  of  nature 
refreshing  his  w^earied  spirit. 

We  crowd  our  rooms  with  furniture — ^hair-cloth  and 
mahogany — the  aspect  of  which  w  earies  and  disgusts  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  vulgarity  of  fashion, 
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and  affords  us  the  relief  of  hardly  a  single  line  of  grace  or 
beauty.  And  this  we  do  at  an  expense  which  would  secure 
us  fine  works  of  Art,  works  that  should  strike  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  into  the  heart  whenever  the  eye  fell  upon  them, 
and  make  our  visiters  unconscious  of  the  time  that  we 
might  keep  them  waiting.  I  do  not  intend  by  these 
remarks  to  encouraore  the  love  of  Art  to  enter  into  the 
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lists  against  the  love  of  fashionable  furniture,  for,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  taste,  the  issue  of  such  a 
conflict  would  be  very  doubtful.  And,  besides,  there 
is  no  need  of  fomenting  any  such  quarrel.  For  if  our 
parlors  are  ever  to  be  well  furnished,  if  the  fine  union 
of  beauty  and  comfort  is  ever  to  be  attained,  I  believe 
it  will  come  from  a  taste  cultivated  for  and  by  the  Arts 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  We  have  all  entered 
rooms  where  the  most  lavish  expense  was  manifest, 
but  where  all  was  cold  and  constrained,  and  where 
there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  comfort  or  of  ease. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  other  houses  you  have  been 
inspired  to  converse  with  fluency,  and  to  move  with 
unwonted  freedom,  and  grace  perhaps,  by  the  comforta¬ 
ble  and  homelike  appearance  of  everything  around  you. 
Everything  invited  you  to  be  at  your  ease.  If  such 
pleasant  places  are  to  be  multiplied,  the  Fine  Arts  will 
have  a  share  in  the  good  work.  They  will  lead  the 
way  into  mansions  better  built  and  better  furnished. 

And  here  we  are  naturally  led  to  note  the  close 
connection  subsisting  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  the 
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Uscllil  Arts.  They  arc  commonly  considered  as  separate 
and  distinct ;  and  yet.  'svhcn  ^vc  see  how  the  former 
act  on  the  latter,  we  are  almost  ready  to  pronounce 
the  Fine  Arts  the  most  useful  of  the  two.  It  was  only 
a  little  while  ago  that  you  may  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  how  a  silversmith  in  a  neighboring  city 
had  made  a  fortune  out  of  a  new  pattern  of  a  silver 
spoon  furnished  him  by  an  Artist  who  thought  so  little 
of  it,  that,  although  he  was  poor,  he  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  take  a  few  dollars  for  it  in  exchange.  The 
art  of  painting  involves  the  art  of  design,  and  all  the 
useful  arts  are  only  so  many  variations  of  the  art 
of  design.  In  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  you  are 
stimulating  the  inventive  faculties  of  men,  and  assisting 
all  the  trades  and  active  pursuits  of  life.  Every  man, 
however  humble  his  occupation,  loves  to  have  the 
tools  he  works  with  well  made,  and  by  well  made  I 
mean,  made,  not  only  to  suit  his  purposes,  but  made 
neatly  and  with  a  grace  and  fairness  of  proportions 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  useful.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  handsome  saw  if  it  only  cuts  ? 
There  is  great  use  in  it.  There  is  a  positive  pleasure 
in  merely  handling  it ;  and  the  labor  of  the  workman 
is  thus  lightened  and  rendered  pleasurable.  And 
besides  it  is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  man  working 
with  handsome  implements.  It  looks  as  if  he  loved 
his  work.  It  creates  a  cheerful  atmosphere  around 
the  hardest  human  labor.  It  illuminates  our  views  of 
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human  life.  It  quickens  all  our  energies,  to  catch  any 
hint,  however  humble,  of  human  happiness. 

It  is  wonderful  by  what  small  agencies  the  grand 
operations  of  the  world  are  carried  on,  by  what  unnoticed 
influences,  by  what  subtle  elements,  human  activity  is 
encouraged  and  sustained.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  ornament  always  and  necessarily  implies  the 
presence  of  comfort.  But  I  do  say,  that  it  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  substantial  character  of  our 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  effect 
produced  by  the  often  times  most  cheerless  aspect  of 
their  dwellings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  we 
ride  through  a  country,  like  many  parts  of  New^ 
England,  for  instance,  wdiere  almost  every  house  has  a 
garden  before  it,  where  the  houses  are  constructed, 
whether  in  good  taste  or  bad  I  say  not,  but  still  with 
an  evident  reference  to  some  ideas  of  beauty  and 
decoration,  and  w  here  it  is  so  difficult  to  surmise  from 
the  appearance  of  things  whether  the  people  are  rich 
or  in  moderate  circumstances — when  w^e  ride  through 
such  a  country,  no  man  that  has  any  sympathy  with 
his  kind,  can  resist  the  animating  effect  of  such  a 
spectacle.  His  best  feelings  are  appealed  to  and  called 
into  action,  and  his  heart  is  enlarijed.  These  thino-s 
being  so,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  in  encouraging  a 
love  of  the  works  of  Art,  you  are  contributing  to  make 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  world  more  genial  and 
healthy.  You  are  helping  to  beautify  and  embellish 
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the  world — to  encourage  the  Artist  and  cheer  the 
Artisan. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  even  conjecture 
all  the  good  that  may  flow  from  the  advancement  of 
the  Arts.  It  is  the  beauty  of  every  good  work  that  we 
never  can  guess  where  its  good  influences  will  appear. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  that  some  years  ago  it  was 
quite  common  to  hear  it  said  that  peaches,  of  which 
we  have  had  such  an  abundance  this  last  summer,  were 
dying  out,  and  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  a 
peach  would  be  to  the  generality  a  tradition,  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  fruit  coming  to  be  doubted  by  the 
skeptical;  but  railroads  were  made,  and  although 
their  utility  was  very  apparent,  yet  it  was  hardly 
expected  that  they  w^ere  destined  to  convert  New  Jersey 
into  a  peach  orchard,  as  they  have  done.  So,  I  say, 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts,  and  you  cannot  anticipate  in 
how  many  quarters  the  good  which  will  be  done  will 
be  manifest.  They  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  humblest  and  with  the  highest  interests  of  life. 

In  connection  with  religion  they  have  done  more  for 
the  elevation  of  mankind  than  is  acknowledged,  or  can 
well  be  estimated.  Our  low  ideas  of  the  religion  of  the 
old  Pagan  world  are  somewhat  modified  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  relics  of  ancient  Art,  and  observe  what  a 
sense  of  grace  and  grandeur  finds  expression  in  the 
statues  of  the  gods.  The  head  of  the  Phidian  Jove 
shows  that  the  religious  idea  of  the  old  times  was  not 
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without  a  certain  awful  majesty,  and  must  have  helped 
to  exalt  the  barbarous  imaorination  of  the  multitude. 
In  Christendom,  the  idolatry,  which  has  at  some 
periods  prevailed,  w'as  not  caused  by  the  Arts.  It 
sprang  from  the  barbarism,  which  Christianity  found  in 
the  world,  and  which  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  wholly 
taming ;  and  idolatry,  the  mistaking  the  visible  sign  for 
the  invisible  which  it  represents,  may  exist  and  does 
exist  without  any  assistance  from  sculpture  or  painting. 
There  are  idols  of  the  imagination  as  w  ell  as  of  the 
eye ;  and  an  idolatrous  sacredness  may  be  attached  to 
w'ords,  phrases,  and  mere  forms  of  thought,  as  well  as 
to  visible  images  and  pictures.  Have  not  the  religious 
ideas  and  impressions  of  thousands  been  formed  by  the 
genius  of  Milton,  and  where  shall  we  find  the  Deity  and 
all  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven  more  distinctly  portrayed 
than  in  the  pages  of  his  immortal  song. 

But  how'ever  this  may  be,  when  we  look  back  upon 
feudal  Europe,  “  shining  all  o’er  w  ith  naked  sw'ords,”  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  touches  us  to  the  inmost,  that  at  every 
crossway,  on  the  w^alls  of  every  church,  and  in  all  places 
where  men  met,  there  hung  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Mother  and  her  Child,  a  mute  but  humanizing  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  most  sacred  tie  of  humanity?  And,  as  “one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  w  orld  kin,”  w  e  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  silent  appeal,  thus  ceaselessly  made 
to  simple  natural  affection,  to  the  common  heart  of  all 
men,  was  not  without  its  effect.  If  that  tender  symbol 
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was  worshipped  idolatrously,  it  was  through  human 
ignorance  and  infirmity.  The  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  Arts  inspired  by  Christianity,  is  visible,  not 
in  the  idolatry,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  symbol  was 
what  it  was,  so  touching  and  so  true  to  nature,  the 
holiness  of  womanhood,  the  innocence  of  infancy, 
and  the  tenderness  of  maternal  love.  I  confess,  I  cannot 
see  any  absolute  necessity  for  confounding  the  sign 
with  the  invisible  fact  for  which  it  stands,  nor  can  I 
understand  what  obstruction  to  the  devout  emotions  of 
an  enlightened  mind  is  presented  by  visible  representa¬ 
tions  of  saints  and  apostles,  nor  why  they  should  not 
speak  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  from  the  walls  of  our 
churches.  Nature  deals  with  us  thus.  The  Unseen 
admonishes  us  of  its  presence  by  visible  forms,  animate 
and  inanimate.  It  reveals  itself  in  perishable  flesh,  in 
holy  men  and  great  actions,  and  when  these  are 
significantly  portrayed  by  genius,  using  the  Arts  as  its 
implements,  we  cannot  admire  the  skill  of  the  Artist 
without  being  impressed  by  the  heroism 'and  sanctity 
which  he  has  represented.  There  is  in  our  city  a  piece 
of  sculpture  entitled  an  Agnus  Dei — Lamb  of  God.  A 
little  child  leaning  on  a  cross  is  represented  as  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  the  most  unstudied  repose,  with  one 
foot  advanced  and  resting  on  the  head  of  a  serpent. 
Ills  face  is  upraised,  not  as  in  prayer  or  adoration,  but 
as  if  tbe  soul  of  the  child  Avere  filled  w  ith  a  full  vision 
of  Heaven.  The  face  is  a  clear  and  unstained  mirror 
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whence  the  light  and  peace  of  Heaven  are  reflected, 
into  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  Were  this  statue  set 
up  in  a  household,  hidden  bcliind  a  veil,  which  sliould 
be  raised  only  when  noisy  and  selfish  passions  were 
kindling,  methinks  such  a  vision  of  peace  and  innocence 
would  have  an  instantaneous  effect  to  cool  the  heats  of 
anger,  and  to  quench  all  wrath  and  sweeten  all 
bitterness.  It  softens  the  heart  but  to  look  on  it. 

But  in  dwelling  thus  upon  the  refining  influences  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  there  rises  vividly  before  me  the  wasted 
figure,  (now  asleep  in  the  grave,)  of  one  than  whom 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  neither  in  this  community  nor 
in  any  other,  ever  had  a  more  generous  and  devoted 
lover.  And  they  repaid  his  love.  Under  an  ex¬ 
hausting  weight  of  bodily  infirmity,  they  were  his 
comforters;  and  they  slowly,  silently,  transfigured  him. 
Months,  years,  before  he  died,  he  was  translated 
into  a  world  of  beauty,  where  magnanimous 
purposes  and  the  kindliest  sentiments  of  humanity 
kept  constant  communion  w’ith  his  spirit.  The  very 
expression  of  his  countenance,  although  the  shadow  of 
suffering  lay  upon  it,  bore  witness,  in  its  gentleness,  to 
the  benign  influences  that  sustained  and  fed  his  inmost 
life.  Although  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  so 
busily  engaged  in  enriching  his  collection  of  paintings, 
adding  to  it  works  by  the  most  eminent  hands,  that  it 
would  soon  have  become  the  most  valuable  private 
collection  of  modern  paintings  in  the  country,  yet  it 
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was  not  by  his  patronaj^e  of  Artists,  munificent  as  it 
was,  that  lie  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  those 
objects  whicli  our  Association,  Gentlemen,  has  in  view. 
It  was  the  living  influence  of  his  personal  enthusiasm 
for  the  Arts,  which  was  so  attractive  and  so  powerful. 
Persons,  who  visited  him  in  his  rooms,  wdiere  he 
sate  surrounded  by  pictures,  were  insensibly  led  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  refined  tastes,  and  learned 
to  love  what  he  loved,  and  to  imitate  his  example. 
Not  his  direct  influence  alone,  but  his  unconscious 
influence,  was  most  active  in  behalf  of  the  Fine  x4rts. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
witnessed  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  his  paintings. 
And  the  spirit  that  animated  him  w’asj^^  aw^akened  in 
them.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  w^as  in  Edw  ard 
Carey’s  room  that  the  possessor  of  the  statue,  recently 
exhibited  in  this  city, of  the  Greek  Slave  first  had  created 
in  him,  or  at  least  encouraged,  that  interest  in  the  Fine 
Arts  w  hich,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  he  is  now^  express¬ 
ing  wdth  such  princely  liberality.  Mr.  Carey  w^as  for  a 
long  time  almost  the  sole  purchaser  of  modern  works  of 
Art  among  us.  But  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  w  as  no 
longer  alone.  Others  had  become  animated  by  a 
like  spirit.  So  that  at  this  present,  there  exists  in 
Philadelphia,  as  I  believe  in  no  other  city  in  the  Union, 
a  living  love  of  Art.  Within  a  few^  squares  of  my 
own  dwelling  there  are  paintings  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals,  w  hich,  both  in  number  and  in  value, 
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would  suffice  to  form  a  public  exhibition  worth  a 
journey  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  visit.  And 
our  fellow  citizens,  who  are  thus  interested  in  the  Arts, 
are  not  content  with  possessing  one  or  two  fine 
pictures.  The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
And  there  is  a  disposition  to  consider  the  Fine  Arts  as 
supplying  one  of  the  necessities  of  civilized  life.  We 
have  an  evidence  of  the  growing  love  of  Art  in  the 
prosperous  and  promising  condition  of  this  ancient 
Academy,  which  is  rising  like  the  Phcenix  from  its 
ashes,  and  whose  last  two  annual  exhibitions  have  been 
surpassed  by  no  exhibitions  in  the  country.  By  the 
favor  of  Its  directors  w'e  are  now  assembled  within 
these  walls.  We  trust  that  the  Art-Union  will  be 
able  to  return  the  kindness,  by  inducing  Artists  to  send 

their  pictures  to  enrich  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy. 

In  a  community  thus  distinguished  by  a  growing 
interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  an  assembly  whom  that 
interest  has  now  brought  together,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  fervent  hope 
that  that  costly  and  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  which 
IS  now  in  our  city  will,  be  permanently  retained  among 
us.  I  speak  of  the  group  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the 
vomeo  and  Juliet  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  some  month.s 
since  the  Artist  sent  this  duplicate  of  a  work,  executed 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  this  country.  His  wwks 
"ere  not  wholly  unknown  among  us.  Two  of  his 


statues  and  a  cast  of  a  third  enrich  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carey.  They  all  breathe  the  pure  inspiration 
of  genius.  But  this  last  work,  the  Hero  and  Leander, 
transcends  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  from  his  chisel. 
To  me,  if  I  may  freely  express  a  private  opinion  in 
this  presence,  it  is  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  Art,  of 
what  Sculpture  can  do.  The  design  of  the  Artist  is  as 
distinctly,  as  eloquently  told  in  the  whole  expression  of 
the  piece  as  if  it  were  written  out  in  legible  characters 
on  the  marble.  Hero  and  Leander  have  been  immor¬ 
talized  by  their  loves  and  by  their  melancholy  fate. 
Separated  though  they  were  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hellespont,  which,  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  (the 
places  where  these  lovers  respectively  dwelt,)  is  three 
miles  broad.  Hero  and  Leander  were  of  one  heart,  and 
the  sea  could  not  divide  them.  Leander,  having  swam 
several  times  across  to  Abydos  to  see  Hero,  was  at 
last  drowned,  and  his  body  was  washed  ashore,  and 
Hero  in  her  despair  plunged  into  the  waves  and 
perished  in  the  same  element.  Such  is  their  brief 
history.  Accordingly,  the  design  of  the  Artist,  in  the 
group  of  which  I  speak,  is  to  represent  the  perfection, 
the  ideal,  the  divinity  of  human  love,  that  true  love, 
w  hich,  Swedenborg  says,  in  the  spiritual  world  makes 
two  angels  into  one.  Leander  is  represented  as  having 
just  accomplished  his  three  miles’  sw  im.  He  has  gained 
the  shore,  and  sunk,  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  Hero,  who 
is  seated  on  a  rock.  The  weariness  of  his  limbs  is 
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finely  expressed  in  the  marble.  While  he  supports 
himself  with  one  arm  around  Hero  and  resting  on  her 
shoulder,  the  whole  life  and  soul  of  the  beautiful  youth 
is  speaking  from  his  features  and  his  eyes  with  an 
earnestness,  which,  if  the  marble  could  speak,  could 
not  be  uttered  in  words.  His  face  might  be  taken  for 
a  model  of  adoration,  while  the  whole  attitude  and 
manner  of  Hero,  one  of  whose  arms  hangs  around  his 
shoulders,  while  the  other  is  laid  with  a  gentle  pressure 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  as  if  she  would  have  him  rest 
like  a  weaned  child — her  whole  attitude  has  all  the 
sacred,  the  infinite  tenderness  of  maternal  love.  The 
holy  sentiment,  the  divine  essence,  the  soul  of  love 
breathes  triumphantly  from  the  marble,  and  one  can 
hardly  look  at  it  without  tears.  But  in  vain  do  I 


attempt  to  express  my  sense  of  the  perfect  beauty 
of  this  wonderful  work.  As  yet  it  has  been  but 
imperfectly  seen,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  from  the 
box  in  which  it  is  packed  with  such  care  and  strength, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whose  charge  it  was  sen”,  ij 
reluctant  to  release  it  entirely  from  its  present  sLfo 
position  until  some  prospect  appears  of  disposing  of  it 
permanently.*  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  group  in  marble 
that  has  come  to  our  shores.  It  is  not  calculated  for 
private  possession.  Any  one  who  appreciates  its 
beauty,  will  be  desirous  that  others  should  participate 


in  the  pleasure.  Although  the  price  of  this  work 
comes  within  the  means  of  only  a  few  private  fortunes, 
yet  hy  a  general  suhscription,  hy  an  art-union  for  the 
occasion,  it  might  be  secured,  within  these  walls,  to  the 
wliole  community.  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever!”  I  will  cherish  the  hope  that  this  creation 
of  genius  is  destined  to  take  up  its  abode  among  us, 
to  delight  our  eyes  and  touch  our  hearts,  and  minister 

to  the  love  and  culture  of  Art. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  this  evening, 
(to  use  the  often  quoted  phrase  of  the  Roman  orator,) 
“  not  as  I  wished,  but  as  1  was  able.”  I  trust  that  the 
Art-Union  of  Philadelphia  is  destined  to  flourish  like  its 
sisters,  and  that  what  has  now  been  said  may  help  to 
promote  its  success.  There  is  only  one  rare  quality 
of  a  public  speaker,  in  the  possession  of  which  I  take 
some  little  pride,  and  against  which  I  hope  I  have  not 
greatly  offended  on  the  present  occasion— and  that  is 

brevity. 


